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The Authorship of “ Richard III.” 


THE newspaper reports of Mr. Lowell’s Chicago lecture 
on ‘Richard III.’ (see page 116), though somewhat ex- 
tended, are provokingly meagre on the portion most in- 
teresting to the Shakspeare student. They give us much 
‘that he said about the dramatist and about his works, with 
‘the single exception of that one of them which he had taken 
as his text. All that we get of his special criticism of 
“ Richard III.,’ except one or two preliminary references to 
his doubts concerning its authorship, is comprised in the 
following sentence :—‘It appears to me that an examina- 
tion of “Richard III.” plainly indicates that it is a play 
which Shakspeare adapted to the stage, making additions, 
‘sometimes longer and sometimes shorter ; and toward the 
end he either grew weary of his work or was pressed for 
time,and left the older author, whoever he was, pretty much 
ito himself.’ This does not differ essentially from the de- 
cision to which one of the most crotchety of recent critics, 
Mr. F. G. Fleay, has come in his ‘Chronicle History of 
Shakspeare,’ published in 1886. He says (p. 276): 


‘Richard III.’ has always been regarded as entirely Shakspeare’s, 
cand its likeness to ‘3 Henry VI.’ has more than — else kept 
.alive the untenable belief that this last-named play was also, in 
part or wholly, written by our greatest dramatist. Yet the unlike- 
ness of ‘ Richard III.’ to the other historical plays of Shakspeare, 
.and the impracticability of finding a definite position for it, metri- 
cally or zsthetically, in any chronological arrangement, have made 
themselves felt. . . . There can be little doubt that in this, 
.as in ‘ John,’ Shakspeare derived his plot and part of his text from an 
anterior play, the difference in the two cases being thatin ‘ Richard 
III.’ he adopted much more of his predecessor’s text. I believe that 
the anterior play was Marlowe's, partly written for Lord Strange’s 
company in 1593, but left unfinished at Marlowe’s death, and 
completed and altered by Shakspeare in 1594. . . . The un- 
historical but grandly classical conception of Margaret, the Cas- 
sandra prophetess, the Helen-Ate of the House of Lancaster, 
which binds the whole tetralogy [the three parts of ‘ Henry VI.’ 
-and ‘Richard III.'] into one work, is evidently due to Marlowe, 
and the consummate skill with which he has fused the heterogene- 
-ous contributions of his coadjutors in the two earlier ‘Henry VI.’ 
plays is no less worthy of admiration. I do not think it possible 
to separate Marlowe’s work from Shakspeare’s in this play—it is 
worked in with too cunning a hand. . Could any critic, if 
‘the elder ‘John’ were destroyed, tell us which lines had been 
.adopted in the later play? 


As to the supposed connection of Marlowe with ‘ Richard 


III.’ Mr. Fleay had but gradually made up his mind. In 
his ‘Shakspeare Manual,’ published in 1876, he says of the 
play (p. 30): 

I have no doubt that it was originally written by G. Peele, left 
unfinished by him, completed and partly corrected by Shakspeare 
as we haveit in the quartos, and that Shakspeare afterwards altered 
it into the shape in which it was printed in the folio. No other 
hypothesis can, I think, account for its. similarity to much of 

enry VI.’ which is not Shakspearean, and also for the unparal- 
lelled differences between the folio and quarto. 

To this opinion he adheres substantially in his ‘ Introduc- 
etion to Shakspearean Study,’ published in 1877 ; but in 1881, 
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in a paper on ‘ Metrical Tests as Applied to Shakspeare,’ con- 
tributed to Dr. Ingleby’s ‘Shakspeare: The Man and the Book,’ 
Part II. (p. 138) ° he says that ‘ Richard III.’ was ‘ begun by 
Peele and Marlowe, 1592, after the “True Tragedy;” 
recast and finished by Shakspeare’as in the quarto, 1594-5,’ 
In 1886, as we have seen, Peele, of whose share in the play 
he had no doubt in 1876, is left out of account entirely, 
while Marlowe, who in 1881 was merely admitted to a part- 
nership in the first draft, becomes sole author of that draft, 
But all this is very like Mr. Fleay, though on the whole a 
rather mild case of his critical tergiversations. 

It may be noted incidentally that what Mr. Lowell says 
of the marks of less careful revision of the earlier work 
toward the end of ‘ Richard III.’ is curiously in accordance 
with Mr. Fleay’s theory of the make-up of that portion of 
the folio text, as given in Dr. Ingleby’s book, p. 139. He 
says there that the folio text up to acertain point in the third 
scene of act V. ‘gives the acting version in use in 1622;’ 
but from that point to the end ‘it is supplemented from the 
1602 quarto,’ the prompter’s copy from which the rest was 
printed being probably ‘ deficient towards the conclusion.’ 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall was also at first inclined to believe 
that ‘ Richard III.’ was the revision of an earlier play by 
another hand than Shakspeare’s. In. the Introduction to 
the ‘ Leopold Shakspeare,’ 1877 (p. xxx1x), he says: 

‘Richard III.’ is written on the model of Shakspeare’s great 
rival, Christopher Marlowe, the Canterbury cobbler’s son, who was 
stabbed in a tavern brawl on June 1, 1593. It was Marlowe’s 
characteristic to embody in a character, and realize with terrific 
force, the workings of a single passion. . .» The weakest 
part of the play is the scene of the citizens’ talk ; and the poorness 
of it, and the monotony of the women’s curses, have given rise to 
the theory that in ‘ Richard III.’ Shakspeare was only rewriting an 
old play, of which he let bits stand. But though I once thought 
this possible, I have since become certain that it is not so. he 
wooing of Anne by Richard has stirred me, in reading it aloud, 
almost as much as anything else in Shakspeare. Note, too, how 
the first lines of the play lift you out of the mist and confusion of 
the ‘Henry VI.’ plays into the sun of Shakspeare’s genius. 


Even so cautious and conservative a critic as Halliwell- 
Phillipps recognizes indications of earlier work in the play. 
In his ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakspeare’ (6th ed., vol. L., 
p. 136—where, however, the passage is reprinted without 
change from the earlier editions), after referring to the his- 
torical sources of the plot in More and Holinshed, he adds: 

There are also slight traces of an older play to be observed, 
passages which may belong to an inferior hand, and incidents, 
such as that of the rising of the ghosts [see Mr. Lowell’s com- 
ments on this], suggested seobably by similar ones in a more 
ancient composition. That the play of ‘ Richard III.,’ as we now 
have it, is essentially Shakspeare’s, cannot admit of a doubt; but 
as little can it be questioned that to the circumstance of an an- 
terior work on the subject having been used do we owe some of its 
weakness and excessively turbulent character. No copy of this 
older play is known.to exist, but one brief speech and the two fol- 
lowing lines have beén accidentally preserved : 

My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is ta’en, 

And Banister is come for his reward— 
[compare ‘Richard III.’ IV. 4,529: ‘My liege, the Duke of 
Buckingham: is taken’], from which it is clear that the new 
dramatist did not hesitate to adopt an occasional line from his pre- 
decessor, although he entirely omitted the character of Banister. 
Both plays must have been successful, for, notwithstanding the 
great popularity of Shakspeare’s, the more ancient one sustained 
its ground on the English stage until the reign of Charles I. 

The German critic Gervinus considers that ‘ Richard III.’ 
shows extraordinary progress as compared with ‘ Henry VI.,’ 
but the editors and commentators generally agree that, with 
the exception of scenes and passages here and there, the 
workmanship is in all respects markedly below that of other 
plays belonging to the same period of Shakspeare’s career 
as awriter. It is unquestionably inferior to ‘ Richard IL, 
which some excellent critics have supposed to be an earlier 
work, but which must certainly be later. ‘ Richard II.’ is 
less ‘Marlowesque’ in style; if, as Dowden has said, its 
manner is ‘perhaps inferior in some respects,’ it is more the 
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poet’s own, ‘more varied, more subtle, and marked by 
finer, if less forcible, characterization.’ The date of ‘ Rich- 
ard III.’ can hardly be later than 1593. It has many marks 
of early work: ‘the prologue-like speech with which the 
‘play opens; the scenes (orzyouuOiaz) where the trilogy 
of the common lamentation of the women (II. 2 and IV. 1) 
alternates like a chorus, dramatic truth being sacrificed to the 
lyric or epic form, and to conceits in the style of the pastoral 
Italian poetry ; the overstraining of many of the characters; 
and the analysis of motive sometimes exhibited ’ (Stokes). 
Augustus Hare (‘Guesses at Truth,’ pp. 418--421) argues 
that Richard’s bold acknowledgment of his deliberate 
wickedness, instead of the endeavor to palliate or excuse it 
like Edmund or Iago, shows that the play is a production of 
Shakspeare’s youth. ‘We may discern the contrast between 
the youth and the manhood of the mightiest intellect that 
ever lived upon earth ; a contrast almost equally observable 
between she metre and the diction of the plays’ [in which these 
characters occur]. 

On the whole, we may agree with Oechelhauser (quoted 
by Prof. Ward in his ‘English Dramatic Literature’) that 
‘Richard III.’ is ‘ the significant boundary-stone which separ- 
ates the works of Shakspeare’s youth from the immortal works 
of the period of his fuller splendor.’ Its peculiarities and 
imperfections may be due to a mingling of earlier work by an- 
other hand or to its being the poet’s early work, or to both 
these causes ; but, to our thinking, it is essentially Ais. 





Reviews 
Browning’s New Volume.* 

THE wide range of Mr. Browning’s sympathy is well ex- 
emplified in these Parleyings. Between Gerard de Lairesse, 
the painter whose vigorous fancy not blindness itself could 
subdue, and Bernard de Mandeville, the cynical fabulist, 
there would seem to be little enough in common; yet Brown- 
ing possesses affinities with both. His Parleyings, how- 
ever, are rather monologues than imaginary conversations. 
True, his politeness induces him to talk politics with Dod- 
ington, music with Avison, and so forth, but his auditors 
receive scant opportunity to speak for themselves. Be that 
as it may, we imagine that few of Mr. Browning’s read- 
ers could claim even a bowing acquaintance with most of 
the ‘ people of importance in their day’ who are here intro- 
duced. Indeed, as might be expected, this mantle of catho- 
licity is exceedingly thin in spots. Never was the proverb 
‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam’ better illustrated than in certain 
of these Parleyings. So long as Browning deals with art 
and poesy and topics akin to these, he speaks to the point 
and speaks well; but when he dallies with natural theology, 
metaphysics, and the like, the natural obscurity of his style 
is increased by the vagueness of his thought. Yet there is 
much in these Parleyings that will rank with Browning’s best 
work. That sublimated good-sense which is the chief char- 
acteristic of his robust muse is not yet exhausted. The apt 
epithet, the pithy phrase, the purple patches glowing against 
the sober groundwork like hollyberries in wintry woods, 
still brighten the rugged paths of the poet’s verse. 
the most brilliant passages in the book, by-the-bye, is writ- 
ten to illustrate the very thesis of which it is an eloquent 
refutation. 

The sixth of the Parleyings has for its moral—a poem of 
Browning’s without its moral would be a /usus nature—the 
thought which the poet thus expresses : 

Earth’s young significance is all to learn ; 
The dead Greek lore lies buried in the urn 
Where who seeks fire finds ashes. 

Now this deliverance is preceded by a beautiful descrip- 
tion (conceived, we are told, in the manner of Gerard de 
Lairesse) of the progress of a summer’s day among the 
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mountains, a description wherein the personages of old 
mythology are portrayed in this wise : 
Whom discern 

These eyes but thee, supreme one, rightly called 

Moon-maid in heaven above and, here below, 

Earth’s huntress-queen? I note the garb succinct 

Saving from smirch that purity of snow 

From breast to knee—snow’s self with just the tinct 

Of the apple-blossom’s heart-blush. Ah, the bow 

Slack-strung her fingers grasp, where ivory-linked 

Horn curving blends with horn, a moonlike pair 

Which mimic the brow’s crescent sparkling so— 

As if a star’s live restless fragment winke 

Proud yet repugnant, captive in such hair! 

What along the hillside, what far bliss 

Lets the crisp hair-plaits fall so low, they kiss 

Those lucid shoulders ? 
So fine and strong is the whole scene of which the fore- 
going is a fragment, that when at length the poet flings off 
the mask and invites his hearers to despise this ‘ fooling,’ 
he meets with as little success as the missionary who preached 
of infernal fires to the frozen Eskimo. 

It is too late in the day to expect Browning to leave off 
writing ‘ pidjin English.’ A noun with a dash before it and 
a question-mark after it still takes the place of a whole in- 
terrogative sentence; the most indispensable particles are 
omitted, now as heretofore ; the reader has still to guess at 
the first perusal whether a given word is the noun or the 
verb so spelt, whether ‘that’ is used conjunctively or pro- 
nominally ; in short, the very ambiguities which poets 
above all men seek to avoid are fostered by Browning as 
tenderly as ever. It is idle to say that his obscurity is 
oracular, that his ideas elude our grasp by reason of their 
subtlety. The fault lies in the author’s neglect of the 
simplest rules of composition, in his constant solecisms, his 
abuse of ellipsis, inversion, metaphor—defects which are 
due to the same headstrong carelessness which allows 
‘impulse’ to rhyme with ‘brim pulse,’ ‘triumph’ with ‘ om 
high—humph ! ’—a carelessness which restricts the poet’s 
influence in his own generation and may destroy it in the 
next. 


© 





‘The Greville Memoirs.” * 

‘Tue Greville Memoirs’ have one very strong point of 
advantage over the average memoir: they are not recollec- 
tions, but impressions. They are not the account of King 
George’s or King William’s or Queen Victoria’s reign which 
an old man who has had privileges behind the scenes decides 
to give by recalling momentous events of his youth: they 
are the judgments, the observation, the wisdom or the folly 
of the moment, jotted down while they were fresh, and con- 
tinued until to those last recorded in 1860 those first record- 
ed in 1818 form a background of quite a formidable past. 
We have thus the double interest of reading frank prophe- 
cies in the light of after events, always amusing whether the 
prophecy was wonderfully correct or absurdly out of the 
way ; and of watching the changes in the recorder’s own 
point of view. It would be impossible for the same man 
to look at the same things in 1860 exactly in the same way as 
he did in 1818. How his views changed, what changed 
them, or why he changed them, would be in itself an inter- 
esting study to a reader of the record. It is pleasant to find 
that Mr. Greville’s point of view became wider instead of 
narrower, if rhetoric will permit a point to have any breadth 
at all; and that, as ought to be expected but as it is not 
always safe to expect, the gossip- and scandal-loving youth 
became an observer of affairs rather than of men, or of men 
chiefly as they influenced affairs. Petty personalities do not 
appear in the third part of the ‘Memoirs’ to an annoying 
extent, and a certain elderly amiability colors, or perhaps 
one should rather say tones down, such personal remark 
as seemed called for by the death of such people as Lady 


* The Greville Memoirs. Edited by Henry Reeve. Part BIT. $2.00, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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Ashburton or Lord Macaulay. Lady Ashburton receives a 
gentle panegyric; and of Lord Macaulay it is pleasantly 
recorded that far from being one from whom to covet a few 
brilliant flashes of silence, he never failed to introduce his 
fund of story, anecdote or quotation with that friendly ‘Of 
«course you remember’ which placed his own omniscience at 
a discount. 

The larger point of view in the present volume is still in 
one sense narrow ; it gives an outlook upon greater things, 
but they are things almost of one kind. The ‘Memoirs’ 
are nothing if not political. Science, art and literature 
have no temptation for Mr. Greville in comparison with 
politics. He rarely alludes to books, or to the men who 
made books. Judged as politics, his own book is interest- 
ing to.a certain extent. One would not read it to gain 
-one’s first broad general impression of the reigns it records: 
it is too profuse, too elaborate, too minute, too intime for 
‘that. The general impression is weakened by the amount 
of detail. But to refer to for particulars, and for the par- 
ticular impressions of an individual admitted behind many 
scenes, it has its value; and even to a general reader there 
as much that is edifying and amusing in these personal 
records of a time that seems already to belong to the past. 





Hamilton’s Works Complete.* 

THE last volume of Mr. Lodge’s edition of Hamilton’s 
works stands by itself and has its own index, for it contains 
‘the famous Federalist papers, written for the most part by 
Hamilton, it is true, but also largely by Madison and in a 
few cases by Jay. The Articles of Confederation of the 
thirteen original States and the Constitution are added, so 
‘that the reader has at hand the text upon which the essays 
themselves are a commentary. Appearing at first in news- 
papers at the close of the struggle with Britain, they were 
‘brought together and published by J. and A. McLean of 
New York in 1878, the first volume appearing on March 22 
and the second on May 28. It was not till four years later 
that a new edition appeared; and it was at Paris and in 
French, by Trudaine de la Sabliére. Publiés dans les 
Etats-Unis de l’Amérique, par MM. Hamilton, Madisson e 
Gay,’ the title-page reads. Of the eighty-five papers Mr. 
Lodge assigns forty-nine to Hamilton, fourteen to Madison 
and four to Jay, leaving eighteen to be assigned according 
to intrinsic evidence and the conflicting claims of -different 
lists drawn up. Of these, one is certainly Jay’s ; three, Mr. 
‘Lodge concludes, were written in partnership by Madison 
and Hamilton ; and two belong certainly to Hamilton ; leav- 
‘ing twelve in doubt, but with the evidence strongly in favor 
-of their being due to Hamilton and not to Madison. 

The Federalist is remarkable for nothing more than the 
“extreme sobriety, the excessive caution of its contents. 
‘One might at least expect some throwing up of hats, some 
congratulations on the results of the struggle, some appeals 
-to patriotism on the score of past battles and future great- 
ness. But of such things there is little or none. The 
even, almost timid, presentation of ideas that are naturally 
commonplaces now makes Zhe Federalist far from spirited 
‘reading ; and yet few state papers have carried more weight 
and stood better the test of change and time. The idea of 
ithe authors appears to have veen, that each paper should 
offer a few thoughts only, and that their effect should be 
gradual and cumulative. Arguing against separate govern- 
ments, Madison thinks ‘it may be concluded that a pure 
democracy, by which I mean a society consisting of a small 
number of citizens, who assemble and administer the gov- 
ernment in person, can admit of no cure for the mischiefs 
of faction.’ But a republic, ‘by which [ mean a govern- 
ment in which the scheme of representation takes place, 
opens a different prospect and promises the cure for which 
we are seeking.’ Hamilton sometimes ventures to rebuke 
Europe and protest against calumnies asserting a physical 


* The Works of Alexander Hamilton. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. Vol. IX. 
$s. New York :.G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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degeneration of animals and men in America, ‘Facts have 
too long supported these arrogant pretensions of the Euro- 
peans. It belongs to us to vindicate the honor of the 
human race and to teach that assuming brother moderation. 
Union will enable us to do it. Disunion will add another 
victim to his triumphs. Let Americans disdain to be the 
instruments of European greatness!’ Together Hamilton 
and Madison set forth the excellence of the government of 
the United Netherlands—on paper; and then show how 
through lack of concert and real union the provinces of the 
Netherlands are fallen from their great estate. Madison 
calls attention to the fact that the President can be im- 
peached ; and while deploring the postponement of the date 
to prohibit the slave-trade, looks forward to a termination 
in twenty years of ‘a traffic which has so long and so loudly 
upbraided the barbarism of modern policy.” In the sixty- 
eighth paper Hamilton makes a prophecy which on the 
whole has not been belied during the century gone by: ‘It 
will not be too strong to say, that there will be a constant 
probability of seeing the station filled by characters pre- 
éminent for ability and virtue.’ 

Mr. Lodge has carried through this edition of Hamilton’s 
Works in a very good spirit and finished it in reasonable 
time. It may be called final, since it is not among the 
probabilities that anything new will be discovered concern- 
ing the subject which would be of sufficient importance to 
warrant a new edition. 





Books for the Young.* 

THE rich mine of Japanese wonder-lore has been scarce- 
ly more than scratched on the surface by Mitford, in his 
‘Tales of Old Japan.’ Dr. Griffis, in his ‘ Japanese Fairy 
World,’ set forth thirty-five specimen nuggets; but the vein 
will not be easily exhausted. It will be a delightful work 
for both child and adult, when some brother Grimm sinks 
a shaft, and brings up the whole deposit. Both the shining 
substance and the mother-rock need exploitation, to make 
the youngsters chuckle and the wise reflect. Both fun and 
wisdom will reward the scholar’s toil. We are glad that the 
Ko-Bun-Sha (Juvenile Literature Company) of Tokio have 
decided to print, in good English translations, a selection of 
the stories. Bound in exquisitely illustrated paper covers 
looped with silk, and the great primer type facing and sur- 
rounding the abundant pictures, the booklets are a joy to 
the eyes. The drawing and coloring of the illustrations 
are thoroughly Japanese, and we really pity those whose Oc- 
cidental eyes cannot fully appreciate the rich symbolism 
of the artists’ fancies. ‘The Rats’ Wedding,’ ‘Clack-Clack 
Mountain,’ ‘The Tongue-cut Sparrow,’ ‘The Boy of Ura- 
shima,’ ‘The Tree-Reviving Old Man,’ ‘The Crab and 
Monkey Battle,’ the ‘Wen-Pullers’ and ‘ Peach Prince ’— 
stories which have delighted little Saburo and Umé for ages, 
as they sat on the matting over the braziers—are among 
the number thus far imported by the Messrs. Putnam and 
sold at the fair price of forty cents each. . 

In ‘All Sorts of Children’ (2) Mrs. Rollins, author of “The 
Story of a Ranch,’ has adapted from the French of Jean 
Aicard some charming nursery talks, and added many others 
of her own invention, some of them new and others reprint- 
ed from the magazines. She renders into intelligible 
English the ‘Impressions of a Baby’ by translating its 
thoughts and telling us what its ‘goo-goo’ means. Abun- 
dantly illustrated by French wood-cuts of exquisite delicacy 
and softness of shading, this dainty combination of fine art, 
good authorship and luxuriant print and paper makes a 
child’s book far above the average. Prose and poetry, story 
and rhyme alternate. ‘A Kansas Nursery,’in which a West- 
ern baby’s environment is pictured, the French atmosphere 
of the nursery, library and garden, as shown in the cuts, 
and the story of how Johnny interviewed the Anemone, 


*:, Yon Fairy Tales. Nos. 1.-VIII. Translated into ang 40 cts. each. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2, All Serts of Children. y Alice Wellington 
Rollins. Cloth, $x.75. Boards, $1.25. New York : Cassell & Co. 
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give a cosmopolitan air to this volume, which will delight 
both young and old lovers of good pictures and stories 
which tell themselves easily. ‘ 


Cope’s “‘ Origin of the Fittest.” * 

THE first feeling which will be awakened in the, mind 
of the student of natural science who opens Prof. Cope’s 
volume bearing this attractive title, will probably be that of 
disappointment. It would be reasonable to expect that one 
of the most distinguished American naturalists, putting forth, 
in a volume thus entitled, the results of investigations carried 
on for many years, would give us, in a systematic form, the 
matured conclusions which represent the latest product of his 
studiesand thought. We find, instead, simply a collection of 
twenty-one articles, addresses, and other essays, which have 
appeared in periodicals or in the ‘ proceedings’ of various 
scientific associations during the last eighteen years. These 
are put together evidently in a hasty and, it must be said, 
a rather careless fashion, the original footnotes and refer- 
ences being retained in many instances where they serve 
only to perplex the reader. One serious disadvantage of 
this mode of book-making is that the author, addressing 
different audiences or circles of readers, has been led to re- 
peat the same ideas, often in nearly identical terms ; and when 
the essays are thus brought together, an effect of needless 
iteration is produced. Prof. Cope, it should be said, is con- 
scious of this defect. His preface closes with the remark- 
ably candid statement that ‘the results could be better and 
more briefly presented in a systematic form, but the author 
reserves this for a future occasion.’ 

While waiting for this better presentment, the public will 
doubtless welcome even the ‘disjointed members’ of the sys- 
tem, now afforded them in this rather crude and fragmentary 
form. Besides many acute suggestions of great value, the 
essays comprise an extensive array of important facts, the 
fruit of the author’s original investigations, and leading in 
many cases to deductions of the highest significance. The 
suggestions, as the title of the volume indicates, bear chiefly 
on the theory of development, and seek to supplement and 
complete the Darwinian system, by supplying some of its 
admitted deficiencies. In Darwin’s view, as is well known, 
species originate in variations of type, which, by the effect 
of natural selection and the ‘ survival of the fittest,’ become 
fixed and permanent. But the primary cause of these vari- 
ations is left undetermined. Prof. Cope seeks to account 
for them, or, in his own words, for the ‘ origin of the fittest,’ 
by the effect of the laws of ‘use and effort.’ The frequent 
use of any member or part of a living body causes a special 
development of this part; and this development in many 
cases is inherited, in an intensified form, by the offspring ; 
while, on the other hand, the disuse of a part results in its 
atrophy and ultimate loss. This was Lamarck’s view, and 
was, indeed, the foundation of his system. Prof. Cope adds 
to this ‘law of use’ the law of ‘conscious effort.’ The 
term consciousness, in this theory, is used as synonymous 
with sensibility. All animals, even the lowest, have the 

‘ feeling which leads them to seek what is pleasurable, and shun 
what is painful. This degree of consciousness is sufficient 
to induce the animal, when a change in its surroundings 
occurs, to make an effort to accommodate its physical or- 
ganization to its new circumstances. If the result of this 
effort is slight in the animal itself, it appears with greater 
effect in its offspring; and hence arise the variations on 
which Darwin’s law of natural selection at once begins to 
operate. The weak point in this ingenious theory, as the 
author admits, is in its application to plants. They cannot 
be said to be conscious, even in the sense in which the term 
is used by him; and yet variations designed to adapt them 
to new surroundings are as common with them as with ani- 
mals. 
arising from this fact,and while rejecting decidedly—as every 


* The Origin of the Fittest. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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truly scientific inquirer must do—the notion that any vari- 
ation can be due to mere chance, leaves the question as a. 
subject for further investigation. 

Putting aside these abstruse and not wholly satisfactory 
discussions, the main value of Prof. Cope's work will be 
found in the condensed statements, contained in several of 
the papers, of the results of his numerous and varied re- 
searches, carried on industriously for many years in differ- 
ent parts of our continent, from Mexico to Oregon, and 
yielding discoveries which have added largely to the do- 
main of science, and have secured for the author an eminent: 
reputation. Among several admirable papers of this class,. 
perhaps the most notable is the lecture on ‘The Evidence 
for Evolution in the History of the Extinct Mammalia,” 
delivered before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Minneapolis in 1883—an essay which, 
in its profound research, its masterly accumulation of evi- 
dence, and its convincing argument, will bear comparison 
with Darwin’s best chapters. In one respect, however— 
and that a point of considerable importance,—the author 
falls behind not only Darwin, but most of the noted scien- 
tific writers of our times. Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Gray, 
Fiske and many others who could be named, have paid 
special regard to the rule—propounded and admirably ex- 
emplified by Buffon—which demands that a writer on 
science shall be careful to express himself in a well-ordered 
and lucid style. However profound or abstruse may be 
the ideas of these writers, no reader of average intelligence 
has any difficulty in comprehending them. In this respect, 
Prof. Cope is deficient. His scientific descriptions, indeed, 
are rigorously precise and clear; but in his reasonings, his 
style is too frequently involved, elliptical and obscure. 
More careful writing may be hoped for in the systematic 
treatise which we are promised, and which will be expected 
with interest. Meanwhile, enough has been said to show 
that, whatever may be the shortcomings of this volume (and 
they are certainly neither many nor very serious), the im- 
portant facts and conclusions: set forth in it have a value 
which should ensure for the work a hearty welcome and a 
wide circulation among the lovers of science. 


Theological Literature.* 

MR. SPURGEON has at length completed his great work on the 
Psalms (1). It is largely a compilation, but: the author’s own com- 
ments, which we find here and there, are as telling as anything he 
— from Matthew Henry and his compeers. Noone will go to 
these volumes for an answer to critical and philological questions, 
but they are full of practical religious suggestion, and hints to 
preachers. Dr. James Freeman Clarke issues a volume of essays 
(2) on controverted points, in which he maintains with manliness. 
and good sense that moderate Unitarianism of which he is a con- 
spicuous representative. Such headings as ‘ The Five Points of 

alvinism and the Five Points of the New Theology,’ ‘Old and 
New Indeas concerning the Divinity of Jesus,’ ‘The Scientific 
Basis of Prayer’ and ‘Some Reasons for Believing in a Future 
Life’ illustrate the range of topics. In his little book on the 
Fourth Gospel (3) he argues strongly for its Johannean authorship 
and historical character. Not so Mr. James (4), who distinguishes. 
sharply between the real Jesus of the first three Gospels and the 
picture of him in John, where the reality is overlaid with myth. It 


is, indeed, our old friend the ‘solar myth’ with which we once 


more have to do. But if anybody is tired of this myth he need not 
therefore shun Mr. James’s book, for it does not here receive an 
extravagant amount of space. For the most part this book is. 
concerned with giving calmly, but without hesitation, the extreme 
rationalistic view of the Gospel history. The supernatural is. 
wholly disposed of, and Christian dogmas are explained largely 
This is an a Priorz, unscientific and un- 


* x, The Treasury of David. By C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. VII. $2.00. New York:. 
Funk & Wagnalls. 2. Vexed Questions in Theology. By James Freeman Clarke.. 
Boston : George H. Ellis. 3. The Problem of the Fourth Gospel. By J. F. Clarke. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 4. A Study of Primitive Christianity. y Lewis G. 
Janes. Boston: Index Association. 5. The Unity of God’and Man, and Other 
Sermons. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. Boston : George H. Ellis. 6. 
Sermons by T. DeWitt Talmage. First Series. New York: Funk & W; 
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satisfactory method, but Mr. James works skilfully with it. He 
has read a good deal and digested it well, and his work is far 
— from the absurdities of ‘Bible Myths’ and others of that 
color. 

Mr. Brooke’s sermons (5) are always marked by delicate thought, 
and the spirit which presides over them is sensitive and tender. 
What they lack is rather in the direction of vigor and intellectual 
firmness. There may be in this the index of a morbid physical 
condition, if the reports that have come of his prostration in body 
and brain are fe asic dk true. In any case his noble Life of 
Robertson will be for him.a better memorial than anything he has 
published since. In Dr. Talmage’s sermons (6) there is a good 
deal of truth, much exaggeration, execrable rhetoric and no end of 
clap-trap. The preface of ‘A Layman’s’ book (7) is signed ‘John 
A. Wright,’ and his energy is largely directed to the proof that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church needs to admit the laity to a larger 
share in her practical counsels. We think it quite likely that he is 
—not wrong. We cannot say the same of his advocacy of the 
present system of the itinerancy of ministers. 

Dr. Chambers aims to indicate the Old Testament ethics (8) in 
a brief tract. His views are sound, but their utterance too sum- 
mary, we fear, to be convincing for all those who are disposed 
to doubt them. A Protestant Episcopal clergyman comes to 
the defence of Augustine (9) against ‘recent misapprehensions’ 
—chiefly, of course, Dr. Allen’s ‘ Continuity of Religious Thought.’ 
Mr. Spalding certainly calls attention to the necessary weaknesses 
of any attempt to deny or belittle Augustine’s great services to the 
Church and Christianity. The Greek Fathers had their work, and 
the Latin theirs. Neither can be fairly, or wisely, ignored. The 
author discriminates in a manner suai of attention between the 
positions of Augustine and those of the Reformers who built upon 
Augustine, without quite doing justice, however, to the theological 
advance made by the Reformers at some critical points. 





Minor Notices. 

IF IT WERE not for the matter-of-fact introduction, which consists 
almost entirely of a tribute to the late Dr. Elisha Mulford, one would 
not be quite sure whether Mr. E. J. Morris’s ‘ Prejudiced Inquiries’ 
(Putnam), purporting to be ‘ The Back-Woods Lectures for the Year 
1884,’ had any serious basis or intent, or were merely an outcrop- 

ing of the author’s exuberant pleasantry. Perhaps it is not quite 
air to characterize the whole volume so lightly, for it contains much 
sound sense, and is very thought-provoking; yet every now and 
then the reader suspects the lecturer of laughing in his sleeve, and 
of meaning something else than what he says. Nevertheless, he 
holds the attention throughout, as he discourses of Progress, 
Patriotism, Party Politics, Love, Marriage and Divorce, History, 
Philosophy, Hobbies, Authorship, and other themes, to the number 
of a round dozen, striking right and left, at opponents real or im- 
aginary, utilizing all sorts of arguments and illustrations tocarry his 
point, and infusing everywhere a good deal of dry humor. His 


SS appeal to everybody to become an author is one of the . 


st things in the book, whether taken in sober earnest or as a 
clever bit of satire. 





A MEMORIAL of James Alexander Dupee, which includes a 
brief account of his life, a portrait and the fine memorial sermon 
preached by Dr. Bartol, is issued by Cupples, Upham & Co. Mr. 
a will be long remembered for his noble and beautiful life, 
and for being one. of the three ‘ Pioneers of Lake Superior’ who 
took a leading part in the development of the copper region of 
Michigan’s upper peninsula. He was one of the organizers of 
the famous Calumet Company.——To THE Riverside Literature 
Series has been added Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend,’ with notes 
by Samuel Arthur Bent; to Harper’s Handy Series Kingsley’s 
‘Yeast’ and Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford ;’ to Ginn’s Classics for 

- Children, Miss Martineau’s ‘ The Peasant and the Prince ;’ and to 
Cassell’s National Library, ‘The Life of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury,’ Plutarch’s ‘ Pericles and Fabius Maximus’ and ‘ De- 
mosthenes and Cicero,’ and Waterton’s ‘ Wanderings in South 
America’ with an introduction by Dr. Norman Moore.-—— A 
DECALOGUE for the Nursery,’ by Dr. S. J. Donaldson (Boston : 
Otis Clapp & Son), is an admirable handbook for mothers or 
any one having the care and training of children. The remedies 
recommended are of the homceopathic school of medicine ; but the 
‘commandments ’—the general remarks and words of advice— 
are of the class common to all schools. 





‘A TRAMP TRIP,’ by Lee Meriwether (Harper), relates how a 
oung man went through Europe on fifty cents a day. Some of 
his experiences have already appeared in various newspapers and 
in his official report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics ; but they are 
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now gathered together in book form with many additions of per- 
sonal anecdote, and the author gives the figures for his ability to do 
what he set out todo. He is a clever manager in getting the most 
for his money: finding that he could go to the theatre in Paris for 
ten cents, while it cost him twenty cents for fuel in his room every 
evening, he wisely went to the theatre——THE ‘ Natural Science 
Note Book,’ No. 1, prepared by W. S. Sweeney and issued by 
A. Lovell & Co., is adapted to-Mineralogy, and is the first of a 
series prepared by the author with the wise purpose of makin 
pupils their own teachers. The object is to secure individual wor 
on the part of the student—not merely to give him information, but 
to cultivate perception, comparison and language. With a given 
specimen before him, he is to fill in the answers to questions printed 
on each leaf. The plan is an excellent one. 





REV. Dr. W. E. GRIFFIS, of Boston, has just published a pamphlet 
containing, in interesting form, the outlines of the life nal come of 
Arendt Van Curler (Corlear), to whom was due the first treaty of 
peace between the Hollanders and the Iroquois, and whose influ- 
ence was powerful and valuable in the settling of New York.—— 
A PAMPHLET by C. J. Stillé, of Philadelphia, entitled ‘ Beaumar- 
chais and the Lost Million,’ gives a graphic version of a singular 
and romantic episode in our Fiplomatic relations with the French 
Government at the time of the Revolution. It is a successful 
defence of the United States against a serious chargeof dishonesty 
and ingratitude, and will be of great interest to all students of the 
Revolutionary period of our history ——t THE PRACTICAL HORSE- 
KEEPER,’ by George Fleming, LL.D., Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
of the British Army (Cassell , is aconcise yet thorough treatise, 
which, while making no claim to novelty in either matter or man- 
ner, admirably fulfils the author’s purpose of furnishing a guide 
to owners, purchasers, breeders, trainers, attendants, and others 
concerned with horses. No space is wasted upon sentiment, 
poetry or rhetoric, but the book, true to its title, is purely practical, 
and must prove ‘a friend in need’ to all who have occasion to 
consult it for advice or assistance. 





The Senate and the Tilden Trust. 


AS WE WRITE, the bill to incorporate the Tilden Trust is 
still pending before the Legislature. As passed by the As- 
sembly, it is burdened with a rider which threatens to defeat 
Mr. Tilden’s intention to provide New York with a great 
free library. It is the Senate’s duty, in passing the bill, to 
dismount this rider, and to the extent of its ability frustrate 
the Assembly’s attempt to legislate in the interest of private 
persons. On the subject of the Legislature’s jurisdiction 
in this matter, the Zimes speaks soundly when it says: 

The courts will see to it that Mr. Tilden’s nephews get all the 
are entitled to by law or right, and their decisions will not be at. 
fected one way or the other by the creation of the trust contem- 
plated in the bill. It maybe said, moreover, that Mr. Tilden made 
in his will such provision for his kinsmen as he deemed wise and 
‘proper, and it will not be contended probably that iit is the duty of 
the Legislature to review his testamentary acts, and determine 
whether his nephews received less than their due. Upon this par- 
ticular question it seems to us that the opinion which guided the 
testator in making his will may with safety and propriety be accepted 
as conclusive so far as the Legislature is concerned. . . . The 
Legislature, in the matter of the bill, is solely and exclusively the 
agent and representative of the public. 


The Evening Post speaks to the same purpose, as follows: 

The barriers erected by constitutional law and jurisprudence are 
sufficient to protect all parties against retroactive legislation. It is 
so seldom that rich men bequeath the bulk of their estates to the 
public, that even the semblance of higgling over the acceptance of 
such benefactions should be avoided. 

Equally outspoken is the new weekly, Zhe Epoch : 

In the struggle between the contestants of Mr. Tilden’s will and 
the people of this city, the dissatisfied nephews, or, more accurately 
speaking, their expectant creditors, have so far had the best of it. 
The act incorporating the Tilden Trust passed the Assembly with 
an amendment fatal to its validity, so that, as far as the public in- 
terests are concerned, it would have been better had it not passed 
at all. The Senate may strike out this amendment, and if it has 
any regard for its plain duty, it will certainly do so. 


The Star quotes the following from a New York corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Record: 
I am surprised at the apparent apathy of the public in regard 
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was probably the largest, certainly one of the largest, ever made 
any one man for a public institution, and yet very few people 
seem to be interested in it, and the public as a whole have hardly 

iven it a second thought. At the very least $5,000,000 of Mr. 

ilden’s property will be devoted to this purpose, possibly double 
that amount, and New York will have one of the finest public libra- 
ries in the world—something the need of which is felt every day in the 
year. . . . It is the intention of the executors of Mr. Tilden’s 
will to make this library not only the most complete that money 
can make, but the most convenient. 


And the Rochester Union lifts its voice thus clearly in 
support of the original bill : y 
The excellent literary weekly, THE CRITIC, of New York, calls 
for the e of the bill now Fs the Legislature to incorporate 
the Tilden Trust. It is a fact that, considering the importance of 
Mr. Tilden’s gift, it has attracted remarkably little attention. New 
York has been curiously apathetic about it; few of her citizens 
have seemed to realize the possibilities of the bequest, or to feel 
nally interested in seeing the provisions of the will executed. 
e are glad to see THE CRITIC stirring in the matter. Why 
there should be any doubt that a charter will be granted to the 
Tilden Trust does not appear, unless there is still an impression 
abroad that the will can be broken. It was a pity that the enter- 
prise could not have been started, at least, under Mr. Tilden’s 
own supervision. 





Berlioz’s “ Trojans in Carthage.” 


Unnappy Dido, whose sad story St. Augustine confessed 
he could not read in the ‘Aineid’ without weeping, and of 
whom Ansonius wrote so sententiously yet comprehensively, 

Infelix Dido, nulli bene nupta marito, 
Hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris, 
has been the heroine of nearly half a hundred operas. Yet 
she never sang her love and her woes on the American 
stage until last Saturday night, when Berlioz’s opera, ‘ Les 
Troyens 4 Carthage,’ arranged as a dramatic cantata by 
H. E. Krehbiel and provided with connecting narrative in 
blank-verse and rhymed pentameters by Mr. Krehbiel and 
Mr. Joseph S. Tunison, an associate of the Zrzbune's edi- 
torial staff, was performed at Chickering Hall under the 
direction of Mr. Van der Stucken. From a musical point 
of view, none of the novelties brought forward this season, 
with the exception of ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ was as interest- 
ing as this long-neglected and unappreciated work. Un- 
fortunately the terrible storm that raged all day kept hun- 
dreds of people who had bought seats for the concert at 
home; but those who attended were enthusiastic in their 
expressions of admiration, and the demands from the news- 
paper press and individuals for a repetition have been so 
numerous, that we doubt not the Messrs. Chickering will 
accede to them. The work deserves it. Half-a-dozen of 
‘its numbers belong to the most impressive, original and ad- 
mirable musical pieces ever composed by Berlioz. The 
finales of the first and fourth acts are wonderfully spirited, 
and the composer was exceedingly successful in finding 
accents of passion for the airs in which Aineas struggles 
between love and duty, and Dido voices her despair. The 
performance was an excellent one, Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
chorus of 150 voices singing with such taste, energy, pre- 
cision and beauty as have not been heard in any other 
choral concert this season. The soloists were Mrs. Gramm, 
Mr. Alvary, Miss Fannie Hirsch, Miss Marie Groebl, Wil- 
liam Dennison, Franz Remmertz and Mr. Prehn. Mr. 
Charles Roberts read the narrator's part, of which we ap- 
pend a verse to show how the arrangers of the cantata 
treated this unique feature. The ballet music was thus in- 
troduced : 
With ail the arts that serve a woman’s will, 
With all that magic yielded to her skill, 
With verse that lulled the hearer in a trance, 
With lay of minstrel and voluptuous dance, * 
To bind Anchises’ son fair Dido sought 
And change a purpose which the gods had wrought. 
In pleasing dalliance he too long delayed 
That debt to duty which must yet be paid. 
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to the bequest of the late S. J. Tilden for a public library. His 
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“ Ruddigore.” 


From ‘The Flying Dutchman’ at the Metropolitan to 
‘McNooney’s Visit’ at Harrigan’s Theatre seems a long 
way; but it is by no means all the way: ‘ Ruddigore’ is 
one remove further. Perhaps it is as well to be like the mass 
of theatre-goers, and see all three; then perhaps we shall 
learn the true odiousness of comparisons. For, after all, 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas are an art in them- 
selves—an art in which there is a great deal of excellent 
‘ business,’ some clever acting, no plot to speak of, a rudi- 
mentary form of wit, and a number of popular melodies in 
which, sometimes, real musical talent is displayed. It 
would seem that ‘ Ruddigore’ was not, at least immediately, 
a success in London. There is some reason for this in the 
nature of the subject treated; but perhaps a better one will 
be found in the fact that the music is less happily popular 
than hitherto with Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

For the subject, it is hardly to be expected that a satire 
on the novel in the style of ‘ The Castle of Otranto’ would 
be as taking to the theatrical public as ‘ Pinafore’ or ‘ Pa- 
tience.’ It is true that the British army marches gorgeously 
though the present opera, and that there are choruses of 
village maidens as daintily garmented as ever. But the 
main intention of the play, as of all of Mr. Gilbert’s work, 
is satirical ; and the subject of the satire, the long-perished 
taste for families with curses attached to the inheritance. 
There is a Baronet obliged by a curse to commit a crime a 
day ; a portrait gallery of ancestors who step down out of 
their frames (the stage-business being excellent) and sing a 
lugubrious chorus in a green light, compelling their ‘ pos- 
terity’ to the dreadful deed ; there is an air of mystery 
about the whole thing ; and -there are machinations, mad- 
ness and music accordingly. All this falls a little flat: 
the subject of satire is not living, and there is therefor 
no reason for, and small life in, the satire itself. The 
musical influence is, however, more probably the greater 
one, though there are fewer distinct hits than usual—fewer 
airs that remain in the mouth and whistle themselves after 
the curtain is down. 

There is, perhaps, even less plot in ‘ Ruddigore’ than in 
the other works of Gilbert; and what there is falls off 
suddenly at the end. But whatever Mr. Gilbert may be in 
plot, he has always a fine facility in rhymes and rhythms. 
This does not desert him in his latest.opera; but in the 
conversational interludes he is less strong than usual—a 
result plainly arising from the lack of a positive and modern 
evil to address himself to. It is not a little strange that the 
exceedingly cynical character of his mind is so seldom dwelt 
upon. He is of all modern writers for the stage the most de- 
pendent upon acynical view of life to aid him with the neces- 
sary wit and invention. And the curious part of this is, that 
his cynicism is not offset, as is so often the case, by sensual- 
ism in any form. The operattas most popular on the French 
stage are beautifully balanced in this respect, sinning equal- 
ly on both sides ; ‘ Ruddigore,’ on the other hand, is emi- 
nently ‘ proper.’ There is little room, in an opera of this kind, 
for any but the lightest kind of satire; yet, throughout, it 
may be observed that the quality of the wit is acid and the 
quality of the sentiment false. Sir Arthur Sullivan can be 
as vilely sentimental as Mr. Gilbert, and probably more in 
earnest, when in the mood. He can also be as rollicking, 
as rapid and facile, and as absurd; and in his latest work 
he is more erratic than usual. But the quality of cynicism 
is not to he found in his music. 

‘Ruddigore,’ despite its defects and the immense popu- 
larity of its immediate predecessor, ‘The Mikado,’ with 
which it has to contend, will doubtless be a success. We 


shall not be carried away by it; but we shall be pleased 
with the Professional Bridesmaids, and shall like the danc- 
ing, and the British army, and the gay colors, and the music, 
and the wit, such as it is, and the mad scene, which hits 
Shakspeare, and the green light on the Bad Baronets, and 
the clever acting of Miss Ulmar and others of the company. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Wm. M. Chase Exhibition. 


Mr. Witiiam M. Cuase has just held an exhibition of 
his oils, water-colors and pastels, at Moore’s Art Galleries 
in Fifth Avenue. It was open from Tuesday, Feb. 22, until 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings of this week. Some of 
the works were lent by the owners, and still others were not 
for sale. Mr. Chase’s talent had never been placed before 
the public in as favorable a light. His strong points and 
his, weaknesses were completely. revealed by this exhibition. 
In the simple, technical handling of any given medium, he 
has no superior in American art. This impression is in- 
tensified by continued study of his works. In oil, distemper, 
pastel, he shows the same dashing ésouciance, the same 
mastery and vigor. In portraits, interiors, still-life and 
landscapes, Mr. Chase seizes externa! conditions with in- 
imitable skill and appreciation. He has the body of im- 
pressionism without the informing spirit of it. In his por- 
trait of Whistler, there is a certain amount of individual- 
ity. In his large full-length of Miss Gill, in a black gown 
against a peacock-blue plush curtain, there is chic of a 
saturnine sort. The other portraits claim attention as 
meritorious pieces of texture-rendering, not as depicting 
individual human beings. How splendidly he can paint! 
how he loves surfaces and caresses them with his brush! 
A brass vessel, a -strip of gold plush, the almost sentient 
glow of sunlight, the silky coat of a hound—these are things 
that spur his hand to cunning. A strong decorative sense 
is his—and in the search after the bizarre, the Japanesque 
and the unusual, he exhibits a zea] that is purely modern. 
On the other hand it is impossible to ignore his limitations. 
His talent is as superficial as it is brilliant. Perhaps this is 
an essential condition of artistic ‘ modernity’ as of modern 
life. Mr. Chase’s exhibition is one of the most interesting 
that New York has seen in some time; for, however much 
one may differ from him as to the serious ends and aims of 
art, such work as he shows cannot but stimulate thought in 
the spectator. . 





Art Notes. 


IT IS announced that on May 1 the Society of Decorative Art 
will give up its contributors’ department and what is known as the 
meedlework department, and restrict its efforts in future to the 
‘school of art and manual training. The society has been in opera- 
tion for ten years, during which time it has done incalculable good 
an the cause of decorative art and of philanthropy. The closing of 
its salesrooms will be me aig with widespread regret. The rea- 
‘son for closing them is that the shops have gone so largely into the 
same line of business. 


—A very satisfactory exhibition was held at the rooms of the 
Art Students’ League on Feb. 26. Abbott Thayer, Wm. Sartain, 
George H. Smillie, R. W. Van Boskerck, J. C. Nicoll, Emil Carlsen, 
Wyatt Eaton, Robert Blum, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, John La- 
farge, J. W. Alexander, Swain Gifford and Charles C. Curran, sent 
“suggestive sketches and finished pictures. 


—Mr. F. D. Millet lectured on Greek and Roman costume on 
the evenings of Feb. 22 and 23, at the Academy of Design. 


—The Water Color Exhibition at the Academy of, Design 
closed on Saturday, Feb. 26. Eleven thousand tickets of admission 
had been sold. For 185 pictures, $21,500 had been paid, and for 
168 etchings, $2,300. Among the pictures sold during the last 
week were H. W. Ranger's ‘ Early Morning,’ $125; D. WwW, Tryon’s 
‘Morning,’ $175; ‘ Mai,’ a head, by Frances Richards, $100; and 
“On the Road,’ by Edward Moran, $350. 

—Approaching exhibitions are those of pictures by Mr. Whit- 
tredge, the late W. B. Baker, C. H. Davis and the late George 
Fuller. 


—A monument to Garibaldi, by a sculptor named Turini, 
erected by popular subscription among the Italians of New York, 
will be unveiled in this city next June on the fifth anniversary of 
Garibaldi’s death, and will, if ao be placed opposite the 
‘statue of Mazzini in Central Park. The hero is shown in a stand- 
ing position, in the act of drawing his sword. The statue will be 
of bronze, nine feet high, and the pedestal of marble, ten or twelve 
feet high. The cost will be $5,000. 
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The National Opera Company. 


Tue Nationat (formerly the American) Opera Com- 
pany opened their second season in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Monday evening. Wag- 
ner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ one of their best performances, 
was sung on this occasion, the singers being Miss Emma 
Juch, Miss Mathilde Phillips, and Messrs. Ludwig, Whitney, 
Fessenden and Bassett. The orchestra was led by Mr. 
Thomas, and there was a large and good chorus. The 
opera was exceptionally well sung; indeed, there was no 
bad singing to be heard, which is more than could always 
he said of the German Opera performances. The National 
Opera singers have improved by constant association, and 
sing much better than they did last year. The improve- 
ment in Miss Juch’s voice was particularly noticeable. She 
has done much to broaden her style since she was heard 
here last. Her voice and method are so good that one can 
only regret that she is not a singer of more imagination, It 
is only in the fitting of the music to the character and the 
charac:er to the music that she fails to be all that a critic 
might ask. The Company have in preparation Rubinstein’s 
‘Nero,’ hitherto unheard _ in this country, the production of 
which will be a most important musical event. The season 
will extend to April 2. 





The Lounger 


IT WOULD be hard to say which surprised the Chicagoans most 
—Mr. Lowell’s sudden change of topic on Washington's Birthday, 
or his polished manners and gentlemanly appearance. A political 
lecture was promised them, and they were given a literary lecture 
instead. The Chicago 7rzbune cr represented a large ma- 
jority of his hearers when it said : ‘For a subject in which when 
discussed by a scholar and a diplomat all are interested, a got 
one which is not quite so near to the heart of the citizen. Shaks- 
peare is well on about all occasions, but the 22d of February he 
was, perhaps, just a little out of place from the stand-point of an 
American. 





I SUPPOSE he was less ‘well’ on this occasion from the fact 
that he was an Englishman, and that Washington gave the English 
a pretty bad drubbing in his day. Mr. Lowell ought to have 
known that William was ‘a little out of — ’ on George’s birth- 
day. He would have known it, perhaps, had he not been 
smitten with the moral blight called Anglomania—a misfortune to 
which the 7rzbune alluded ; adding (as if in support of it): ‘ He was 
in full evening costume ; his coat fitted to perfection, and és 
linen was immaculate to a degree.’ If immaculate linen does'nt 
prove Anglomania, what does ' 


METROPOLITAN journalism has lost one of the brightest of its 
minor ornaments in the death, last week, of ‘Jim’ Fisher of the 
Herald, There is no phase of city life that was not touched and 
adorned by his facile pen during his twelve-years’ service as a re- 
porter; but the field in which he worked with most sympathy and 
success was that with which home-keeping readers are least famil- 
iar. The ragged and shady side of things, which has a charm for 
all of us in literature, had an unusual charm for him not in litera- 
ture only but in life. His familiarity with the homes and habits of 
the miserable was unrivalled among his fellows; and his intimate 
acquaintance with the methods of professional criminals would 
have given him a high place in their ranks, had he seen fit to join 
them. It was generally believed that he was on terms of good- 
fellowship with every noted ‘cracksman’ in the city ; and whenever 
the community was startled by a particularly bold or clever burg- 
lary, Fisher was detailed to investigate it in behalf of his paper. 
How he managed to do his duty by his employers without sacri- 
ficing the confidence of his ‘professional’ acquaintances was an 
unsolved problem; yet no one who knew him—and he was well- 
known and universally liked—ever questioned for a moment his 
good faith and integrity. His modesty and amiability were as 
marked as his talent. His skill as a writer was akin to that of 
Gaboriau, and had he not died so young he would perhaps have 
made a reputation outside of journalistic circles. As it was, a play 
of which he was the author was produced successfully in San 
Francisco only a few days before his death, but when he was too 
ill to be told of it. 
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Mr. HOWELLS celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his birth on 
Tuesday last. He was born in Ohio on March 1, 1837. He is 
just seventeen days older than President Cleveland, who was born 
at Caldwell, N. J., on the eighteenth of the same month, just fifty 
seri ago. Beginning life practically at the same moment, they 

th found it necessary to work with all their might in order to 
make their way. They are both ‘self-made’ men, and each stands 
to-day at the head of his profession in America. There is no rea- 


son why they should not continue to work well for twenty-five 
years more. 





IN A RECENT number of Le Livre, the editor, M. Octave 
Uzanne, writes an elaborate article to prove that women are 
haters rather than lovers of books. This, by the way, is written 
in the review of a two-volume work on the women bibliophiles of 
France. While France may have her lady-bibliophiles, certainly few 
other countries have them, and in no country are there fewer than in 
our own. Women asa rule regard book-collecting as the unpar- 
donable extrav ce. ‘What! pay twelve hundred dollars for a 
“ Bay-State Psalm-Book!” With that money I could buy a pair 
of diamond earrings, or two Worth dresses!’ They had rather 
have their husbands keep fast horses or a yacht. A dealer in rare 
books tells me that one of his customers always has his books de- 
livered at the basement door of his house, for fear his wife will see 
them. If she happened to find a recent purchase on the library 
shelves, she would pounce upon it,-and with gentle reproof in her 
voice ask: ‘Is this a new book you have been buying?’ ‘ No, my 
dear,’ he would answer, sticking to the letter if not the spirit of 
the truth, ‘that is an old book.’ 





AT THE Stewart Exhibition at the American Art Galleries, last 
week, a young iene’ attention was called to a certain paint- 
ing for which the young lady who accompanied him professed un- 
bounded admiration. He didn’t like it as well as she did—didn’t 
like it at all, in fact, and expressed his disapprobation in audible 
terms. His companion was abashed. ‘Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘ it’s 
a Murillo!’ The young gentleman was disconcerted for a second, 
but instantly recovered his presence of mind, and snubbed his 
mentor with: ‘ Well, really, I saw so much of that sort of thing 
when I was abroad, that I got tired and sick of it !’ 





IN WHICH connection a friend who was living in Dresden a few 
years ago tells me this anecdote: She was sitting alone in the 
Gallery one day, gazing at the Sistine Madonna, when two or 
three American women entered the room. ‘Well!’ exclaimed one 
of them, who had never seen the famous ‘ ggreas } before, ‘I must 
say I’m disappointed. After all I’d heard about it, I expected to 
see something a good deal showier than ¢hat.’ Her friend was 
cast down for a moment, but presently plucked up heart enough to 
say, apologetically : ‘ But you forget how old it is. Considering how 
long ago it was painted, I think it’s pretty well done!’ 





WHILE I am telling anecdotes of this kind, I may add one that 
reaches me from Boston. A pedlar of some new cement got access 
to the hall of a lady’s house in the Back Bay quarter, and pro- 
ceeded to extol the virtues of his ‘article.’ ‘It beats stratena all 
to pieces,’ he averred ; ‘ hot-water only hardens it; there’s nothing 
it won’t mend. If you’ve got the head of that there statue, for in- 
stance’ (pointing to a plaster cast of the Victory Untying her San- 
dal), ‘1’ll stick it on for you so you can’t see where the crack is.’ 
The young lady told him she didn’t doubt it, but she hadn’t the 
missing head. She only wished she had! 





AS ILLUSTRATING the loose way in which history is written, I 
was struck by an article recently printed in a paper in Maine, de- 
ony | the New Jersey village of Bordentown—that quiet place 
which, by a singular fate, be been identified with the names of Joseph 
Bonaparte, Prince Murat, the Emperor Iturbide, the Marquis of 
Casa-Irujo, Gov. McKean, the Hopkinsons, Tom Paine, Commo- 
dore Stewart, the Parnells and various others. Among the objects 
connected with the period of Bordentown’s romantic past which this 
historian enlarges upon, is the bedstead which Napoleon’s elder 
brother slept on at the Park. It belongs to an elderly lady, who 
remembers ‘thé Count’ (as Joseph used to be called) vag d dis- 
tinctly, and who saw the Marquis de Lafayette sitting with him in 
a coach drawn by four white horses, fifty-three years ago. Itisa 
handsome piece of polished mahogany, more highly finished on 
one side than on the other; but beyond the fact that it was Joseph 
Bonaparte’s, it has no history whatever. And yet the Maine his- 
torian ascribes to it an immense antiquity, assures us that it was 
+ made for some old Spanish king,’ declares that on its comfortable 
mattresses ‘Ferdinand and Isabella and a long line of their illus- 
trious successors reposed from the cares of state,’ and avers that 
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Joseph was taking an afternoon nap upon it when he received word: . 
of Napoleon’s death ! 





Mr. Lowell on “ Richard III.” 


Tue following report of the lecture delivered by Mr. 
James Russell Lowell on the afternoon of Washington’s. 
Birthday at Central Music Hall, Chicago, is taken from the 
Tribune of that city. It had been announced by the Union 
League Club, under whose auspices the lecture was deliv- 
ered, that the lecturer’s theme would be ‘ Practical Politics ;’ 
but Mr. Lowell changed his mind at the last moment, for 
reasons which he gave before beginning his lecture. In the 
evening, however, he addressed the Club on the subject on 
which he had expected to speak earlier in the day. 


I ask you to listen to a few words, first, a few general remarks. 
on criticism, and then an illustration of them.from the play of 
‘Richard III.,’ or rather from the absence of certain things in the 
play of ‘Richard III.’ which to my mind seem to indicate that it 
is not Shakspeare’s work. It may be safely said that since the 
publication of Wordsworth’s ‘ Peter Bell’ no quotation has done 
such effective service as 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

It has been assumed as Wordsworth assumed, that by this very 
sincerity and simplicity of vision, and by his honesty in letting it be 
known, Peter was somehow guilty of a blacker treason than that of 
his great namesake in the servants’ hall in the palace of the High 
Priest. Nobody seems, however, to have thought of asking oaler 
what theory of duty poor Peter was bound to have those nice op- 
tics see what was not to be seen. And it is as useless to ask for a 
new trial in the case of Peter Bell as in that of Socrates. He had 
been guilty of a misprision of high zsthetics, that most unpardona- 
ble of all crimes—for does it not involve almost a blindness of your 
view of a primrose, and, what is still worse, of my view of a prim- 
rose? He must be content to sit pilloried forever as the typical: 
Philistine. Were it only for the alliteration one is almost inclined 
to pity poor Peter. No doubt but. under a practical and strictly 
business view of the question the culprit conti find a great deal to: 
say for himself had he owed Wordsworth a shilling, for example, 
and offered a sixpence in full payment on the ground that the 
smaller coin was a great deal more to him than to his creditor. 
It may be suspected that the defective vision would have shifted to 
the side of the late poet laureate. The French juries, when a highly 
atrocious crime has been tried before them, have an old fashion of 
agreeing upon a verdict of guilty with extenuating circumstances. 
And I myself, in the case of Peter Bell, am sometimes inclined to- 
think that there may be grounds on which even he might be 
recommended to mercy. 

Is it not, I ask, a relief to meet now and then with a person who- 
sees things precisely as they are? And especially is it nota 
relief sometimes to meet such people in criticism? Is not even 
Dr. Johnson’s want of subtlety sometimes almost refreshing in an 
age when criticism is peculiarly what is called creative, when each 
critic is bound to dive deeper and to come up—I won't venture to. 
say with our legendary—higher than his predecessors, and pro- 
fessing to have seen something in the depths of the primrose that 
nobody ever saw there before ? He must either be original or be 
paradoxical, as the cheapest counterfeit of originality, or there 
seems to be no good reason for his being at all. I have in the: 
course of my life met with critics who have gone about to per- 
suade me that I ought not to like Gray, or Cooper, or Scott, or 
Byron, and I know not whom else, simply because they were not 
Nay, it has been hinted some- 
times that even Shakspeare himself was no better than he should 
be. Whatever feast of wit has been spread for us by the choicest 
spirits of all times, we really seem to be in danger of finding our- 
selves, like Sancho in his Governorship of Barataria—scarcely is 
there a dish set before us but the steward touches it with his 
staff and orders it away as of a nature to disagree with us. 

No doubt it is perfectly true that the very highest forms of poet- 
ical imagination are of a supreme rarity, and that their culmina- 
tion, impassionate intensity of utterance, is even rarer. The flash 
is gone ere one can say ‘lightning.’ There is certainly no such 

ang of intellectual pleasure as when our own imaginations, drawn 
orth and kindled by that of the poet in such a supreme moment, 
are mingled with it in an embrace of fire; but there is a region of 
milder and more equable delights, less feverish and perhaps more- 
wholesome for ‘human nature's daily food.’ If ‘man cannot live | 


by bread alone,’ so neither can he live by stimulants and spices. 
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alone. It is one of the highest offices of criticism to teach us how 
to find a field of not only what is best, but also what is good of its 
kind in all the arts. Mr. Ruskin holds a divining rod of exquisite 
sensitiveness as well for the more recondite sources of purified en- 
joyment as for those more obvious and nearer to the surface; and 
the breadth of the great Gaethe’s mind, the catholicity of his cul- 
ture, and therefore of his apprehension, is nowhere more to be noted 
than in his hospitality to every variety of merit, be it high or low. 
We are reminded by his character of the Arab legend in which the 
hero is said to have had 365 gates to his palace to admit guests, 
one for every day inthe year. We turned around onthe majority of 
the poets of the last century, as the teacher of rhetoric did on M. Jour- 
dain, and astonished them very much by telling them that they had 
been talking prose all their lives without knowing it. It cannot be 
denied that there were just causes of complaint, for most people like 
to take their poetry neat, and the mixtures these gentlemen supplied 
in perfect good faith contained as large a proportion of water as the 
proverbial milk of commerce. The reaction was justifiable ; but it 
went, I think, too far, as is generally the case with such oscillations 
of sentiment. Nothing short of imagination in its highest and 
deepest manifestations would satisfy us; nothing short of expres- 
sion distilled to the very quintessence of poignant praise. A defini- 
tion of poetry came into vogue which would exclude Horace and 
the other delightful workers in fancy, which would exclude Crabbe 
and others. But there is surely a great deal of literature of which 
one is inclined to say, with Mercutio: ‘It is not so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church-door, but it is enough. It will serve.’ 

It was precisely this kind of literature on which the new tests 
told with most destructive force. But I find myself insensibly di- 
verging from what | meant to say, which is that however excellent 
the style of criticism may be which finds infinite deeps and marvel- 
lous revelations in a primrose, it may yet be very grievously mis- 
applied. I think it has been notoriously so misapplied of late years 
in the case of Shakspeare, and especially by some of the later Ger- 
man critics. There has been a competition among them in seeing 
more and deeper than any one has ever seen before. Shakspeare 
is supposed to have written with so many conflicting rules of man’s 
relation to the universe as would have prevented his writing at all. 
A simpler view of the case would seem to be that he was a play- 
wright who, because he happened also to be a great poet and a 
profound observer, gradually developed into the most marvellous 
dramatist that ever lived. I propose to say a few words on one of 
the plays usually attributed to him—a play in respect of which I find 
myself in the position of poor Peter Bell, seeing a little more than 
an ordinary primrose where I perhaps hoped to see a plant, a flower 
of light. I mean the play ‘Richard III.’ Horace Walpole, you 
remember, wrote his ‘Historic Doubts’ about the character of 
Richard III., and B® shall venture my critical doubts as to the 
authorship of the play which bears his name. I have no intention 
of applying to it the system of criticism which I consider as un- 
trustworthy as it is fascinating, and which I think has already been 
carried beyond its legitimate limits. All that I should believe it 
absolutely safe to say of Shakspeare is that he never wrote deliber- 
ate nonsense, nor was knowingly guilty of defective metre; and 
even tests like this I would apply with commendable modesty and 
hesitating reserve, conscious that the meaning of words, and, still 
more, the associations which they call up—and an important fact 
always to remember in reading literature as old as Shakspeare— 
has changed since his day, that the accentuation of many words 
was variable, and that Shakspeare’s ear might very likely have 
been as delicate as his other senses. On the point of Shakspeare’s 
verse, I may say in passing that his verse is often used asa test 
for the period of which his plays were written. Coleridge, whose 
sense of harmony and melody was perhaps finer than that of any 
modern poet, did not allow his own dramatic verse the same 
license, or I might almost say the same mystifications which he 
esteems so valuable in interpreting that of Shakspeare. This is 
certainly remarkable. For my own part I am convinced that if we 
had Shakspeare’s plays as he wrote them and not as they have 
come down to us, deformed by the careless hurry of the copyists, 
who copied the — at the emendation of incompetent actors, the 
mishearing of shorthand writers, 1 am convinced that we should 
not find a demonstrably faulty verse or a passage obscured for any 
other reason than because of its depth of thought or its highest 
subtlety of phrase. I know that in saying this I am laying myself 
7 to the reproach of applying common sense to a subject which 
of all others demands uncommon sense for its adequate treatment ; 
demands a perception and divination almost as infallible as the 
operations of that creative mind the attempts to measure which 
are illusive and seemingly abnormal. 

But in attempting to answer a question like that I have sug- 
gested I should be guided by considerations far less narrow. We 
can not identify printed thoughts by the same minute comparisons 
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that would serve to establish the handwriting of them. To smell 
a rose is surely quite otherwise convincing than to count its petals. 
In guessing at the authorship of an anonymous book like the ‘Doc- 
tor’ or Bulwer’s ‘ Timon,’ for example, while one should lay some 
stress upon tricks of manner, I should be far less influenced by 
the fact that many passages were above or below the ordinary 
level of any author whom I suspected of writing it, than by the 
fact that there was a single passage, however short, absolutely 
different in kind from his habitual tone. A man may su 
himself or he may fall below himself, but he never escapes from 
his own nature. I would not be understood to mean that com- 
mon sense is always or universally applicable in criticism. Cer- 
tainly common sense will never suffice for the understanding or 
enjoyment of those fine translunary things that our first poets did, 
as one of our first poets himself, Drayton, said of them, but it is at 
least a remarkably good precaution against mistaking a hand-saw 
for a hawk. 

What, then, is the nature of the general considerations which I 
think we ought to bear in mind in debating a question like this— 
the authenticity of one of Shakspeare’s plays? First of all and 
last of all I should put style; not style in its narrow sense of mere 
verbal expression, for that may change and does change with the 
growth and training of a man, but in the sense of that something, 
more or less clearly definable, which is always and everywhere 
pecetene to the man, and either in kind or degree distinguishes him. 

rom all other men—the kind of evidence which, for example, 
makes us sure that Swift wrote ‘ The Tale of a Tub’ or Scott ‘ The 
Antiquary,’ because nobody else could do it. There is a gait 
which marks the mind as well as the body. But even if we took 
the word style in that narrower sense which would define it as. 
the diction or form of phrase, Shakspeare is equally incomparable. 
Coleridge, evidently using the word in this narrower sense, tells. 
us that ‘ such divinity doth hedge our Shakspeare round that we 
cannot even imitate his style. 1 have tried to imitate his manner 
in the “ Remorse,” and when I had done I found I had been track- 
ing Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger instead.’ It is paor- 
very curious. Greene, a contemporary of Shakspeare, in a well- 
known passage seems to have accused him of plagiarism, and there: 
are verses, and sometimes a succession of verses, by Green himself, 
by Peale, and especially by Marlowe, which are comparable so far 
as externals go with Shakspeare himself. Nor is this at alb 
wondered at in men so nearly contemporary with Shakspeare, 
No one comes so near to the versification of Shakspeare as 
Spenser and Marlowe. Some of the verses of Marlowe have the 
same trick of ringing in the ear as Shakspeare’s. There is, for 
instance, the famous description of Helen, or rather exclamation of 
Faust when he first sees Helen : 

Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the tupless towers of Ilium ? 

A phrase which, if I am not mistaken, lingered even in the ear 
of Shakspeare. But the most characteristic verses of Shakspeare 
himself do not so much linger in the ear as to imbed themselves in 
the very substance of the mind and quiver years after in the mem- 
ory like arrows that have just struck and still feel the potent im- 

ulse of the bow. No whole scene of Shakspeare, even in his 

rentice days, could be mistaken for the work of any other man}. 
or, give him room enough, and he is sure to betray himself by 
some quality which is either his alone or his in such measure as. 
none ever shes but he. I am reminded of a remark of Prof. 
Masson which struck me, that one day, when tired with overwork, 
he took up a copy of Dante, and after reading in it for half an 
hour he shut the book and found himself saying to himself : ‘ Well, 
this is literature.’ And I think that this may be applied to the 
mature work of Shakspeare, and-in a great measure even to the 
work of the young Shakspeare. Take the whole scene together,. 
and there are sure to be passages in it of which we cannot say that 
they are really literature in that high meaning of the word. 

It is usual to divide the works of Shakspeare by periods, but it is. 
not easy to do this with even an approach to precision unless we 


take the higher qualities of structure as a guide. As he matured, ~ 


his plays became more and more organisms and less and less sup- 
positions of juxtapositions of scenes strung together on the thread 
of the plot. In assigning periods too positively, I fancy we are apt 
to be misled a little by the imperfect analogy of the sister art of 
painting and by those whoare called the great masters. But man- 
ual dexterity is a thing of far harder and slower acquisition than 
the art of melodious versification. The fancy of young poets is 
only too apt to be superabundant. It is the imagination which. 
ripens with the judgment, and asserts itself as the shaping faculty 
in a deeper sense than belongs to it as a mere maker of pictures. 
when the eyes are shut. Young poets, especially if they are great 

oets, learn the art of versification early, and their poetical vocabu- 
ary increases by exercise, and they can pick out and assimilate 
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‘what is to their purpose with astonishing rapidity. The lyrical 
poetry of Dante was at least in part written before he was 25, 
and in some respects it is as perfect as anything in his maturer 
works. Keats died even younger than that and left behind him 
poems that astonish us as much by their purity of style and their 
Attic grace of form as they take us captive by their music. 1 think 
it is very interesting to find Shakspeare improving on a phrase of 
his own. It is something that no one else could do. This he 
does in some of his sonnets. The thing in which we should nat- 
urally expect Shakspeare to grow more perfect by practice and 
observation would be in a knowledge of stage effect and skill in 
presenting his subject in the most telling way. © It would be on the 
side of the dramatist or the playwright rather than on the side of the 
jpoet that we should look for development. To him, as to Moliére, his 
perfect knowledge of stage business gives an enormous advantage. 

f he took a play in hand to remodel it for his company, it would 
be the a agp of the actor more than the genius of the poet 
that would be called into play. His work would lie in the direc- 
tion probably of curtailment oftener than of enlargement; and, 
though it is probable that in the immature plays attributed to him in 
ithe edition of 1623, yet it is hard to believe that he can be called 
their author in anything like the same sense as we are sure he 
ds the author of those works in which no other hand has ever 
‘been capable of the same mastery. It must be refmembered that 
‘we come to the reading of all the plays attributed to Shakspeare 
‘with the preconception that they are his. If we come to a play 
thinking it is his, it is astonishing how many things we excuse, 
how many things we slur over, and so on for various reasons not 
entirely satisfactory, I think, if strictly cross-examined. The Ger- 
man poet and critic Goethe believed in the Shakspearean author- 
ship of all the supposititious plays, and in regard to one of them, at 
least, ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ drew his arguments from the dic- 
tion. Now, so far as mere words go, the dramatists of Shak- 
-speare’s time all drew from the same common fount of vocabu- 
daries. The movement of their verse so far as it was mechanical 
would naturally have many points of resemblance. One of the 
itests is that of the double ending—that is, where there is a super- 
fluous syllable at the end of the verse. Shakspeare tried it now 
and then in the choruses of ‘ Henry V.’, and it was used in ‘ Henry 
VIII.’, and used there with considerable success. The finest ex- 
amples almost of the picturesque verse of Shakspeare are to be 
found in the choruses of ‘Henry V.’, and in one of those, the chorus 
of the third act, you will find that the double ending occurs very 
frequently and is used most adroitly both for the purpose of the 
melody of the verse and to give a certain undulating motion to it, 
as Shakspeare described the fleet : 


A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow. 


[Mr. Lowell read various passages from Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘Chapman and other poets, comparing them with Shakspeare and 
characterizing them as almost artificial in the comparison. He 
;also quoted copiously from ‘ Cymbeline’ and others of Shakspeare’s 
jplays, and said | . 

I do not think it would be easy to find a whole scene in 
one of Shakspeare’s acknowledged plays where his mind seems at 
dead low tide throughout, and lays bare all its shallows and its 
ooze. I think it is sometimes even a defect that he is apt to be 
turned out of his direct course by the first metaphysical quibble, if 
d pod venture to call it so, that pops up in his path. 

[The lecturer read Arcite’s ‘ Invocation to Mars,’ and called atten- 
ition to the beautiful pictures it presented. The second character 
of Shakspeare was as a humorist, but the lecturer dwelt only 
slightly upon this point. The third character of Shakspeare was 
his eloquence, which was well illustrated by Antony’s oration over 
the body of Czsar and the dialogue between Ulysses and Achilles 
iin ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ The three greatest qualities of Shaks- 
ove were subtlety of poetic inspiration, humor, and eloquence. 

hakspeare’s patriotism was also commented upon, and the lec- 
‘turer called attention to the fact of his ardent patriotism as shown 
in his plays, with possibly the exception of ‘ Richard III.’ Shaks- 
,peare’s treatment of the element of the- supernatural was well 
‘worthy of attention, because it showed the singularly philosophical 
turn of his mind. In ‘Hamlet’ the Prince does not believe in the 
-existence of the ghost for a long time. In ‘ Macbeth,’ in the scene 
where Banquo’s ghost takes the Thane’s seat, Macbeth sees the 
apparition, while to the rest of the company it is invisible. The 
procession of ghosts in ‘ Richard III.’ always struck Mr. Lowell as 
xather ludicrous and odd, rather than impressive. The speech of 
Henry V. before the walls of Harfleur was specially commended 
‘as a specimen of eloquence. The cause of various peculiarities in 
some of the plays ascribed to Shakspeare was accounted for on the 
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supposition that Shakspeare had simply remodelled old plays instead 
of producing them from the raw material himself. In this connec- 
tion he said :] 

It appears to me that an examination of ‘ Richard III.’ plainly 
indicates that it is a play which Shakspeare adapted to the stage, 
making additions, sometimes longer and sometimes shorter; and 
toward the end he either grew weary of his work or was pressed 
for time, and left the older author, whoever he was, pretty much 
to himself. It would be interesting to follow out minutely a ques- 
tion of this kind, but that would not be possible within the limits of 
an occasion like this. It will be enough if I have succeeded in in- 
teresting you to a certain degree in a kind of discussion which has 
at least the merit of withdrawing us for a brief hour from the more 
clamorous interests of the questions of the day to topics which, if 
not always so important, have yet a perennial value of their own. 
While I believe firmly in the maintenance of classical gen in 
our universities, I never open my Shakspeare that I do not find 
myself wishing that there might be professorships established 
for the expounding of his wala, as there used to be for those of 
Dante in Italy. There is nothing in our literature so stimulat- 
ing and -so suggestive as the thoughts which he seems to drop by 
chance as if his hands were too full of them. Nothing so cheery 
as his humor, nothing that laps us in elysium so quickly as the 
lovely images which he marries to the music of his verse. He is 
also the great master of rhetoric in teaching us what to follow, and 
also perhaps quite as often in teaching us what to avoid. I value 
him above all for this, that for those who know no language but 
their own, there is as much intellectual training to be got from 
the study of Shakspeare’s works as from those of any—I had 
almost said from any of the ancients—I had almost said of all the 
ancients put together. 





‘Magazine Notes. 

A fine portrait of Thiers, from a painting by Healy, is the fron- 
tispiece to Scrzbner’s.. The third instalment of ex-Minister Wash- 
burne’s ‘ Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune’ describes the 
evacuation of Paris by the Germans, the insurrection of March 18, 
the establishment of the Commune, the assassination of Generals 
Lecomte and Thomas, and other striking incidents of the time. 
Prof. Shaler contributes a valuable paper on ‘ The ey of the 
Earth,’ with many illustrations from photographs collected by the 
author from all parts of the world, including some which show the 
effects of the recent Charleston earthquakes. Another interesting 
article is that of Edward J. Lowell, on the famous Bayeux Tapes- 
try and its historical significance. Prof. James’s ‘ What is an In- 
stinct?’ has the great merit of conveying valuable information 
and suggestion in a way interesting to the.average reader. There 
is “a ood fiction in the number. Mr. Bunner’s ‘Story of a 
New York House’ is full of old-time interest; Joel Chandler 
Harris’s dialect story of ‘ Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner’ is one of his 
best efforts in a new direction ; J.S. of Dale’s ‘Residuary Legatee’ 
is delightful reading ; and ‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife’ is interesting in 
proportion as it drops the ‘ Wife’ and deals with ‘ Seth’s Brother’ 
on his advent into city and editorial life. There are two short 
stories, Russian and Parisian, of the mysterious and monstrous 
sort permissible in treating of such themes. 

Mr. CABLE surpasses not only himself but almost all our story- 
tellers in his admirable short story of ‘Grande Pointe,’ which is the 
opening article of 7#e Century. Always interesting, Mr. Cable in 
his long novels indulges in a slowness of movement which is barely 
saved from tediousness; but this beautiful little story is as perfect 
of its kind as anything could be: moving straight to its end, and 
that a novel end, glowing with light and tenderness and humor. 
An article on ‘Composite Photography,’ by Prof. Stoddard, is of 
unusual interest, describing the process by which the typical face 
of a whole college class, or club, or family, may be secured by 


‘actually combining by photography the faces of all the members. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman writes of the exquisite art in ‘The Coinage of 
the Greeks,’ with fine reproductions of the most beautiful coins in 
certain valuable collections. Mrs. Van Rensselaer begins charm- 
ingly a series of papers on ‘The Cathedral Churches of England.’ 
‘ Faith-Healing and Kindred Phenomena’ is‘ treated fro and con, 
with decided advantage on the side of the com. Prof. Wilbur Fisk 
Tillett thinks the development of the New South as interesting in 
regard to the white man as to the negro. The topic of the Lin- 
pe Life is ‘The Movement for Slavery Extension ;’ and instead 
of a War paper, we are given an interesting article on Stanton, 
with a fine frontispiece portrait, by Mr. Charles F. Benjamin. One 
of the best poems in the number, ‘ The Rebel Yell,’ by H. W. Tay- 
lor, an ex-Confederate soldier, is unfortunately almost buried from 
sight in the ‘Memoranda on the Civil War.’ 


Outing has more than the usual number of short articles: ‘A 
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Night with the Scotch Herring Fishers,’ by T. K., ‘Our Florida 
Canoe Cruise,’ by K-rioo, ‘Snipe-Shooting on gthe American 
Prairies,’ by Franklin Satterthwaite, ‘New Hampshire for the Bi- 
cycle,’ by C. D. Batchelder, Bear Hunts, Trout Fishing, and life 
generally in Santa Barbara, with an article by Mrs. Pennell on 
‘Sports at the Home of the Carnival,’ and Geronimo and Mr. 
Stevens still on the road.—— The Antiquarian for February is 
filled with reading matter dear to the hearts of those who delight 
in the records of the past rather than in the promises of the future, 
or even the events of the present. Book-Lore, which is, as its 
title indicates, devoted exclusively to books, has more in it of in- 
terest to the general reader, ‘The vapee of Book-Buyers,’ the 
third paper in a series, being particularly readable. 


Notes 


CAPT. SAMUELS, commander of the famous merchantman, the 
Dreadnought, and prospective commander of the yacht Dauntless 
in her ocean race with the Coronet, has put the story of his life into 
a small and fully illustrated book, fairly teeming with adventures, 
which Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish to-day. Bishop Potter 
endorses it in a cordial introductory note. 


—The venerable Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, has written his 
‘ Fifty-years’ Reminiscences of a Grandfather ’—a volume in which 

litics and — play equally prominent parts. It will be pub- 
ished by T. Whittaker. 


— The American Magazine, which is to succeed The Brooklyn, 
will make its first appearance in April, when the May number will 
be issued. It will be edited by Mr. W. C. Wykoff, formerly of the 
Tribune. The controlling interest in the magazine is owned by 
Mr. Bush of the Standard Oil Company. Unlike its predecessor, 
The American Magazine will be illustrated. It is said that ad- 
vance orders for 75,000 have already been received. 


—Mr. Augustin Birrell, author of ‘Obiter Dicta,’ has a new 
book in press, similar in contents and identical in title with the old 
one. 


—Mr. Lowell expects to spend Easter in England, it is said. 


—Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has just started on a two-months’ 
trip, in the course of which he will visit all the principal resorts in 
Southern California. He will accompany a party consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. V. Lawrence, of Montreal, Mrs. Elizabeth Custer 
(Gen. Custer’s widow), and a sister of Mrs, Lawrence. The read- 
ers of Harper's Monthly will read this announcement of Mr. War- 
ner’s movements with special interest. 


—Miss Helen Gray Cone has gone to Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., to read a series of papers which she has just prepared 
on the early English dramatists. 


—‘ Yachts and Yachting,’ announced by Cassell & Co., will con- 
tain a history of American yachting by Capt. R. F. Coffin, an ac- 
count of the Mayflower and Galatea races’of 1886, by C. E. Clay, 
a paper on American steam-yachting, by E. S. Jaffray, late owner 
of the Stranger, and an account of British yachting by C. J.C. 
McAlster. It will be illustrated. 

—The annual meeting of the Longfellow Memorial Association 
was held on Monday last at Cambridge, Mass. The Association 
has $12,000 of its funds invested in 4 per cent. bonds and expects 
to raise $10,000 more before the end of the month. John G. 
Whittier wrote a letter urging that a vigorous effort be made to 
complete the subscription. ‘The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, James Russell Lowell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Secretary, Arthur Gilman; Treas- 
urer, Benjamin Vaughn. A Committee on Plans and Board of 
Directors were elected. 


—The Patti season at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
will be of five weeks’ duration, will begin on April 11, Mme. Patti 
appearing in five evening performances, and at one .matinée. 
After her season here she will go to Boston for three performances 
and then to Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia, appearing 
once in each city. She will appear here in ‘Carmen’ for the first 
time in this country, and also in ‘Faust,’ ‘Semiramide,’ ‘ Lucia,’ 
‘ Traviata,’ and in either ‘ Linda’ or ‘ Martha.’ 

—Puck celebrates the close of its first decade as the first humorous 
journal in America by printing an illustrated supplement descrip- 
tive of its big new building. It also publishes a review of the past 
ten years, in which thanks are rendered for the good things that 
have come to make life brighter and better in New York and the 
United States than it was on the bleak March day when Puck 
sprang full-armed into existence. This is contributed over the 
initials of the editor, Mr. H. C. Bunner. We congratulate our 
sprightly contemporary on its boundless prosperity, which is due in 
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so large a measure to its being almost invariably, on the right side 
in its vigorous treatment of important public questions. 


—Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd is soon to bring out, through 
Roberts Brothers, an illustrated book describing a drive with her 
husband through the cathedral towns of England. 


—Robert Buchanan’s ‘A Look Round Literature’ will be sold 
in this country by Scribner & Welford, who describe it as ‘a. 
daring volume of literary criticism.’ The same publishers are about 
to import an English edition of Karl Marx’s ‘ Capital,’ which has- 
hitherto been inaccessible save in the original German. 


—The Pall Mail Gazette says it is the intention of Walt Whit- 
man’s friends in England to procure from a number of English: 
authors and critics brief articles upon his work, and to collect 
them into a volume to be sold for his benefit. 


—The citizens of Kennett Square, Pa., propose the erection of a 
Bayard Taylor Memorial Library. It is desired to secure a suffi- 
cient endowment to guarantee its being made free. Encourage- 
ment has been received from distant friends and admirers of the 
dead author, who would himself have cordially approved of and 
appreciated such a memorial. 


—Christian unity will be discussed by eminent theologians im 
the April Presbyterian Review. 


—The Transvaal is the scene of Rider Haggard’s new African 
novel, ‘Jess.’ Harper & Bros., who published also ‘King Solo- 
— Mines’ and ‘ She,’ issue a cloth-covered edition of the book 
to-day. 


—The will of the late Prof. E. L. Youmans, editor of The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, was filed on Monday. He appoints his. 
brother, William Jay Youmans, executor, and Eliza A. Youmans, 
his sister, executrix. Mrs. Kate L. Youmans having expressed a 
wish to receive no bequests, as she has ample means of her own, 
the testator gives to her, as a token of love, his ‘ best edition of the 
American Cyclopedia.’ All his copyrights go to his brother, and 
his library to his brother and sister. The rest of the estate is be- 
queathed to the latter. 


—James B. Young, of the publishing-house of E. & J. B. Young” 
& Co., died in this city on Render last at the age of sixty-five. 
The specialty of the firm of which he was a member is the publica- 
tion of theological works and the importation of Bibles and Prayer- 
books, and it is one of the oldest in the business. 

—Ten thousand copies of Stevenson’s ‘ Merry Men’ were sold 
within a week of its publication. 

—With Part II. of its ‘ Digesta Shakspeareana,’ now in press, 
the New York Shakspeare Society completes its project of reduc- 
ing the entire body of Shakspearean literature (books, pamphlets, 
magazines and the most notable newspaper articles) to a Topicab 
Index to Jan. 1, 1887. Hereafter the Society proposes to print an 
annual bulletin, or year-book, giving the title, together with a few 
words of description, of every publication on a Thakepeodinn sub- 
ject appearing throughout the world during the year. 


—Mr. Whittaker is about to begin the publication of a dozen 
manuals of theology, to be written by different hands and edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of Zhe Expositor. The 
series will be called ‘The Theological Educator.’ : 


—S. C. Griggs & Co. announce the ‘Poetry and Philosophy of 
Goethe,’ a series of essays read before the Milwaukee Literary 
School, and edited by Marion V. Dudley; and ‘Masters of the 
Situation; or, Some Secrets of Success and Power,’ by W. J. 
Tilley. 

—Part III. of the Philological Society’s ‘ New English Diction- 
ary,’ edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, printed at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, and issued in this country by Macmillan & Co., is nearl 
ready. It takes the student down to ‘ Boz,’ dealing by the way wi 
8,765 words, nearly all of which are of Teutonic origin. ‘The B- 
words,’ we are told, ‘are full of puzzles, which have baffled the 
efforts of all etymologists: every one of these has received a fresh 
and independent investigation, in which the editor has had the co- 
dperation of the most eminent philologists of Europe, and the re- 
sult has been the discovery of new facts or the elimination of old 
errors in the history of hundreds of words.’ The thoroughness of 
this dictionary is shown, in this part, in its treatment of the word 
‘ blue-stocking,’ to which a column of fine type is devoted, old let- 
ters, magazines and books being quoted, with page and chapter, to 
show the various senses in which the word was used even before it 
was specially applied to the ladies who frequented Mrs. Montague’s 
drawing-room. The ‘ New English Dictionary’ will be indispens- 
able to scholars; and nothing but its cost (it will fill twenty-four 
parts at $3.25 per J ae will prevent its taking a place on every lib- 
rary-table where English is the prevalent tongue. 
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—Laurence Oliphant’s ‘ Haifa; or, Life in Modern Palestine,’ 
reprinted from his letters to the Sw and edited by Mr. Dana, will 
be published to-day by the Messrs. Harper. It is a vivid account 
of the Holy Land of to-day, as seen by an enthusiastic lover of the 
country. 

—Walter Scott, the London publisher, is about to issue in his 
attractive series of Canterbury Poets a volume of selections from 
Sidney Dobell. 


—At the Cist sale of autographs by Bangs & Co. last week, a 
letter of Washington’s brought $60, and the manuscript of a 
response to a toast by President Hayes $51. A Rousseau sold 
for $46, a Macaulay for $20, and a part of the manuscript of ‘ Paul 
and Virginia’ for $36. About $17,000 has been realized from the 
sale of the three parts of the collection now disposed of. A fourth 
will be brought to the hammer in May. 


—Dr. C. S. Robinson’s recent lectures to his congregation are 
to be published by The Century Co., under the title of ‘The Pha- 
raohs of the Bondage and the Exodus.’ 


—Prof. Lanciani is to deliver six lectures at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick under the auspices of the Archzological Institute. They all 
relate to Rome, where he has had charge of all excavations for 
many _— and they will begin at 4 P.M. on March 2, 4, 8, 11, 15 
and 18. 


—An édition de luxe of their successful ‘ Actors and Actresses’ 
is announced by Cassell & Co. Nearly all the copies have been 
subscribed for. 


—Prof. George T. Ladd’s ‘Elements of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy’ will be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons next week. At 
the same time they will publish ‘ —— in Some of its Rela- 
tions to Chemistry,’ by Prof. F. H. Storer, of Harvard. 

—NMiss Florence Shafter, the daughter of a San Francisco lawyer, 
is said to ‘be the ‘Lawrence Saxe’ who wrote ‘The Lady from 
Maine’ in the February and March Aélaniics. 


—Bangs & Co. have in preparation a catalogue of the library 
of the late Richard M. Hoe, which contains, besides standard and 
miscellaneous works, an unusual selection of books relating to 
printing. 

—Mr. Laurence Hutton has been writing the Literary Notes in 
Harper's for several months, and with the March number his 
name is signed to them. In the April number of 7he Book Buyer 
he will begin a brief series of illustrated papers on extra-illustrat- 
ing, or ‘ grangerizing.’ . 

—Gen. O. O. Howard is to write a series of Indian war-papers 
for The Overland. 

—Mr. Joseph E. Chamberlain has been aqpeees associate edi- 
tor of the Boston 7ranscrizpi, a pe which has, of late years, under 
the chief editorship of Mr. E. H. Clement, more than maintained 
its old prestige. 


—The Duke of Argyll’s ‘Scotland as It Was and as It Is,’ will 
be published by the Messrs. Putnam almost immediately. It is in 
two octavo volumes, and is illustrated from drawings made from 
mature by the author. The book makes no pretension to being the 
work of an historian, but simply of one whose knowledge of the 
subject on which he writes entitles him to a hearing. The Duke 
has confined himself to one great group of causes in Scotland’s 
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rogress, and has avoided others which might seem as important 
ut do not enter into his scheme. 

—The Boston Pos? hears that two lectures on ‘Certain Phases 
of American Literature’ are to be delivered by Mr. F. H. Under- 
wood, United States Consul in Glasgow, for the benefit of a local 
charity. 

— The Independent publishes this week a poem by R. L. Steven- 
son called ‘Our Lady of the Snows.’ 


—Augustus Harris, the London maneger, is said to have in con- 
preg on the production at Drury Lane of a version of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ which has attracted overflowing 
houses north of the Tweed. 


—Mr. Bancroft is better in health, but Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
is still seriously ill. 

—Benjamin F. Taylor, the Western poet, of whose poems a 
collected edition has recently been published, died at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Thursday, Feb. 24. He was born in Lowville, N. Y., in 
1822, and was graduated when sixteen years old from Madison 
University, of which his father, Stephen Taylor, was President. 
He was Principal of the Norwich (N. Y.) Academy for some years 
and then went West. He became attached to the Chicago Even- 
ing Journal as associate editor in 1852, and for nine years worked 
on that paper. During the War he spent a portion of his time asa 
correspondent with one or the other of the armies of the West, and 
his letters from the field were afterward published in a volume en- 
titled ‘In Field and Camp.’ Subsequently he was literary editor 
of the Chicago Journa/. A few hours before falling ill, he read 
the last proof-sheet of his only novel, ‘Theophilus Trent,’ which is 
announced for early publication by S. G. Griggs & Co. He was 
the author of ‘The Attractions of Language,’ ‘The World on 
Wheels,’ ‘ Between the Gates,’ ‘Summer Savory,’ ‘Old Time Pic- 
tures,’ ‘ Sheaves of Rhyme,’ ‘Songs of Yesterday,’ ‘ Dulce Domum ’ 


and ‘ January in June. Perhaps the most admired of his poems 
is ‘ The River of Time.’ 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Bascom, J. ag OEE FF 
Benjamin, S.G.W. The Story of Persia. $1.50........... ... G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Burnley, J. The Romanceof Invention, $1.50. ............seeeeeeee Cassell & Co. 


Chadwick, J.H. The Whole Truth. $1.00 ......................e00e Cassell & Co 
Chamberlain, M. Address at the Dedication of the Brooks Library Building. 


Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. 
Chase, W.I. Rulers of the World....... ......cceccccccsces Chicago: W I. Chase. 


Collier, J. A Manual of Oil Painting. $1.00..................22. «> - Cassell & Co. 
Davis, L. S. Studies in Musical History. $1.25..... ..... ._ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Dole, E. P. Talks About Law ip ss5.664 ose Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ellerton, J The eight of Life. cinniin xinndnaecknbanes ant {Cassell & Co. 
aggard, H.R. Jess: ae Kos ineamesn enamel a & Bros. 
Hearn, L. Some Chinese Ghosts. $1.00 ov 


x ( } RIOD. 35.2 sovtace-secvsceven Boston: Roberts Bros. 
odern Etiquette in Public and Private. soc.............seseeesees F. Warne & Co. 
Naumann, Emil. The History ef Music. Tr. by F. Praeger. 2Vols. $10.00. 














x . A Cassell & Co, 
Plutarch. Lives of Pericles and Fabius Maximus, Demosthenes and Cicero. roc. 
Cassell & Co. 
Praed, Mrs.C. Moloch. 500.... ......esseeeees Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott Co. 
Tymms, T. V. The Mystery of God. $2.50 ..... .......A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Van Dyke, J.C. Principles of Art. $1 50..............06 Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Wilson, E. Quiet Observations. $2.00......5. .....2222. cesses cues -Cassell & Co. 


Winter, J.S. Mignon’s Secret, and Wanted—a Wife. asc.......... Harper & Bros. 





E. F. BONAVENTURE’S 


(15 East 17TH ST., N. Y. City.) 


New LimITED Catalogue of RARE BOOKS 
with fac-similes of 
FINE BINDINGS, 
from royal collections, is ready for delivery to his 
customers. In uence of the importance of the 
‘Catalogue, and the limitation of the edition, the price to 
<ollectors who have not been in relation to the house, 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant. 
F. E. GRANT, 

A Million Books, Rare, Curious and Current, on Hand. 

B O O K S E L L E R , Libraries Supplied Cheaper than at any Bookstore 


7 WEsT 42D STREET, NEW YorK. Br ‘ 
Why journey downtown for Books and Stationery | Third Door West of City Hall Park, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


In the World. 


in the World. Libraries and Books Bought. Mam- 
moth Catalogue Free. 


CHAMBERS STREET 





hen there is such a store as F. &. Grant’s, 7 West 42d 
will be so cents per copy, which amount will be credited | Street, New York City. Call on him and he will ‘be MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
to the order mete by them. pleased to show you his stock and will sell you books at EVERAL THOUSAND DIFFERENT KINDS 
A SECOND CATALOGUE remarkably low prices. of periodicals kept on hand and for sale at low rates. 


of the Aster House Branch, 2 and 2 Barclay Street, 
will be mailed free on application. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


A specialty made of supplying back numbers, vol- 
umes and sets. The largest assortment of its kind in 








RARE BOOKS, 





the world, Subscriptions taken upon the most favor- 
FINE PRINTS, able terms for — riodical, either American or for- 

















TER B. SAUNDERS, 4 ae South eign. Address A ICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA- 

‘Tenth Strect, Philadelphia, "ae hs CHOICE AUTOGRAPHS. ZINE DEPOT, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
sa Sorelle Catalogues Issued. CESS 0b x8 he CUNOUS, AND 

'. cana, DIDI 
BOOKS. WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, I~, First Edition, etc.. are issued frequent! and will 
Priced Cataloguesissued and sent upon application. 744 Broapway, New York. pws a Ler age Ry ® application. Grorce P. 
ANUSCR Eptrep ror AUTHORS AND Pus- ASH & PIERCE, 80 Nassau S N.Y. - 
lishers. on manuscripts given. Dr. EW CATALOGUE just issued of good and N sellers, Locai History, Ganetions. Sins die 
Titus M \Coan, THe Burgau or Revision. N rare Second-hand Books. Send for one. can Editions. Old and Scarce Books in all 
z1o East 56TH Street, New Yorx City. - 


E. W. JOHNSON, 304 6TH Avz., N.Y 


departments, Catalogues sent on application. 














